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(Wide Worid Photo) 
How the feast of St. Antonio De Abad, patron saint of the animals, was observed at San Antonio, Tex., with the blessing of domestic animals 
owned by Mexican peasants. Fr. Gerard Alsina, is shown blessing the animals as part of the first observance of that sort in this country. Courtesy 
of the “Boston Traveler.” 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


I have recently received a letter from the 
Humane Society of Berks County, Reading, Pa., 
a part of which I give below. It will be too late 
for Easter of this year, but it may be remem- 
bered and prevent the sale of these unfortunate 
little victims another year. 

“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure.’ 

“Last year our local Humane Society was 
harassed continually with complaints relative to 
the cruelty to live baby chicks for sale in your 
stores during the Easter season. We are, there- 
fore, taking the matter up with you in time this 
year, so you can make the necessary arrange- 
ments to discontinue the handling of these pitiful 
little creatures, which really have no legitimate 
place among the articles for sale by your depart- 
ment stores. 

“In the first place, live chicks are very noisy 
and unsanitary, and for that reason alone they 
should not be handled by any type of depart- 
ment store. 

“Tn the second place, it is cruel to keep them 
in such stores, in unnatural surroundings, usually 
so crowded together that they are trampling on 
each other, without sufficient air, and frequently 
without food or fresh water, because the clerk 
who is supposed to attend to them has been too 
busy to think of them. ‘The store is closed over 
Sunday, and frequently the chicks receive no 
attention from Saturday night until Monday 
morning.” 


A Brockton newspaper of recent date had in it 
an account of a touching story in relation to a 
dog that was sold to a man who took him on along 
journey,—from Stoughton, Mass., to New Jer- 
sey. The dog came back, through all the heavy 
snowstorms we have recently had, to his own 
home in Stoughton; he was hungry, tired-out, and 
nearly dead with fatigue. Instead of being 
touched by his devotion to his old home the 
former owner took him to the Brockton Humane 


Society to be put to death, as he did not want 
him any more; but the agents of the Society, 
admiring the spirit and wonderful devotion the 
dog displayed, found a home for him in Rock- 
land, Mass., where he is appreciated. After 
placing the story of this dog in the newspapers, 
500 requests were sent from men and women 
capable of appreciating such a dog as he had 
proved himself to be. 


The Boy Scouts in their rules and regulations 
have one in which they promise to be kind to 
animals. We frequently see that this rule is 
being observed. Gordon Jameson of Main 
Street, Saugus, Mass., saved by a most heroic 
deed the life of a horse in Lynn when he fell down 
on the crossing as a train was approaching. 
Snatching up the red flag from its stand in front 
of the station, Gordon was quick-minded enough 
to run up the track and signal the on-coming 
train that was not scheduled to stop at that sta- 
tion. The train stopped very near the boy and 
waited while the station agent and Gordon 
rescued the horse and saved his life. Certainly’ 
this is a beautiful record for a Boy Scout, or for 
anybody to accomplish, and I am glad to make 
mention of it. Gordon has been put down to 
receive one of our Lincoln medals which will be 
awarded at the next public meeting. 


Almost everybody knows that the much- 
talked-of Helen Keller has a very great love for 
animals. As she is now able to express herself 
through the Brael system, she says: ‘‘ Almost my 
first memories have to do with pets. The pup- 
pies and kittens and baby pigs and calves were 
born about my home, and were a source of never- 
ending joy and wonder to me. I shall never for- 
get the first egg that was placed in my hand. 
Once my teacher took me to a circus, and they 
let me feel the elephant. How surprised I was 
at his trunk. I was also allowed to feel of some 
of the young lions. Indeed, at the end of that 
day in the circus I felt as though I had visited 
the whole world. Later I told my teacher that 
some day I intended to go to Africa and bring 
home a: white monkey, a baby lion and a mild 
bear.”’ 
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Dr. Cadman on Cruelty 


It is generally conceded that the most repulsive 
trait in a human nature is wanton cruelty. The 
recital of its abominations nerved the soldiers’ 
and the sailors’ hearts in the late war as nothing 
else could do. Speak of the deliberate and wilful 
infliction of needless pain, and the recruiting lists 
always go up with a bound. The rape of Bel- 
gium and the slaughtered Armenians can have 
their martyrdom published around the world. 
But who shall vocalize the agonies of the mem- 
bers of the animal world. Unescapable suffer- 
ings are theirs: for us and seldom for themselves, 
they must live, labor and die. Man’s empire 
over them is absolute. He exacts a heavy toll 
from all lower creation. His power is so uncon- 
ditioned that its abuse becomes a tragedy. 

Nevertheless the growing brutality of the 
brutal is its own Nemesis. Here, as elsewhere, 
the punishment grows on the same stem with the 
offense. So it follows that wherever you find 
contempt for humbler life, it inevitably develops 
into contempt for all life. There is a traceable 
connection between the bull fights of Spain and 
her loss of world empire power; between the 
Latin’s persecutions of the beast and his most 
noticeable inferiorities. Does not St. Paul say 
that the whole creation awaits with groans and 
hopes the redemption of the sons of God? 

Do not think it fanciful if one refuses to limit 
life’s futures, be they what they may, to our 
human kind. There may be valid reasons why 
good horses and dogs should enter heaven, and 
John Wesley believed that they did so. On the 
other hand, there are no such ostensible reasons 
why some degenerates in human form have any 
claim to perfect bliss hereafter. No picture of 
Thanksgiving on the old farm is complete which 
does not show the cows resting quietly in the 
stall, the horses well-foddered and bedded, rat- 
tling their halter chains as they feed on the sweet 
smelling hay in the rack, the chickens moving up 
to their perches as the brief day closes. These 
are the sceneries encompassing domestic fidelity, 
honor and happiness. The evils I have men- 
tioned are at the antipodes from all true civili- 
zation. What have we done to alleviate them? 
I fear the answer must be that we have done all 
too little. 


A STONE IN PINE RIDGE CEMETERY 


I have had sent to me a leaflet by William 
F. H. Wentzel. It contains some directions that 
it would be well for.every one to follow, young or 
old. It is under the title, ‘“‘ Deeds of Kindness 
and Acts of Love,’ and the directions are so 
particularly apt for Humane Week that instead 
of writing anything myself I am going to use 
below a number of them, as I am sure I could 
not better them. 

Do an act of kindness every day. It will be 
your greatest source of happiness. 

Speak kindly to animals as well as to people. 

Pick up nails, glass, tin cans, etc., from walks 
and streets and drop them where there is least 
danger from them. 

Put water in a vessel in your back yard in 
summer and crumbs in winter for the birds. 
Empty water every few days to prevent insect 
breeding. 

Restore fallen birds to their nests. 

Watch for the stray cat and give her to the 
Humane Society or some one who will take care 
of her. Do as well for the stray dog. 

Provide carefully for your pets while on a trip 
away from home. 

Don’t cause unnecessary pain for any animal, 
or even an insect. 

Don’t kill any animal for sport. 

Never throw stones at any living thing. 
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Never stick pins in live butterflies or other 
insects. 

Remember that most snakes are harmless and 
useful. 

Champion the cause of those who cannot speak 
for themselves. | 

Never crop ears or dock tails of horses, dogs 
or other animals. 

Remember there are pests that often make us 
feel mean, but we should never cause them un- 
necessary pain. It may be necessary to kill such 
creatures. Always find out how and by whom 
it is best done. 

Causing animals to fight is cruel. The fol- 
lower of dog fights, cock fights, bullfights, etc., 
shows a depraved character. 

Cruel trapping for gain and hunting for sport 
are products of a barbarous age and have no 
part in the excellence and better self of a thought- 
ful man. 

Don’t destroy nature’s beauties by needlessly 
picking flowers that are scarce, or taking them up 
by the roots, unless they are overabundant. 
Never take up arbutus by the roots. 

THE BomMBAY HUMANITARIAN LEAGUE, 
December 23, 1925. 

Madam: With compliments I enclose here- 
with a copy of our annual report for the year 
1924 and some other literature for your perusal 
and exchange. 

I also take this opportunity of wishing you 
and the Society a happy eventful new year, 
wherein you may have the satisfaction of reaping 
the fruits of your past enthusiastic selfless efforts 
for the noble cause we advocate. 

I cannot adequately thank our sister institu- 
tions overseas for their great co-operation and 
sympathy for our humble efforts in India. I 
trust the hew year will bring us closer. : 

If your Society publishes any magazine, please 
review this report and send us the copy of it. 
Wishing you all success, yours faithfully, 
J. N. Maukan, Assistant Secretary. 


I have received a very interesting letter from 
Mrs. MacLean, regarding the work of the Kind- 
ness Clubs in the schools in Lynn, but received 
it too late for this paper. 


Gospel of Kindness Preached by Posters 


Humaneness, which has long been an elemental 
factor in church and school work, has received 
considerable impetus this year in the Humane 
Poster Contest conducted by the Department of 
Humane Education of the American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. More 
than six thousand drawings were submitted, 
preaching the gospel of kindness to animals and 
helpfulness to every living creature and the work 
does much credit to both teachers and pupils in 
the elementary schools of Greater New York. 

Character building is the aim of humane edu- 
cators and in putting the State Humane Educa- 
tion Law into practice they have hit upon a most 
attractive means of interesting the children, 
namely—posters and poetry. 

Although the posters are primarily judged from 
the point of view of good drawing, it has come to 
the attention of the judges that many of the 
captions and slogans which accompany the post- 
ers have more merit than the drawings them- 
selves and they are now giving due consideration 
to this phase of the work, with the result that an 
appreciation of rhythm has been included in con- 
nection with the teaching of humaneness. 

These posters are made by children at a time 
when they are most impressionable and the lesson 
of love and kindness which they teach will remain 
with them always, stimulating a desire to help the 
weak and the defenseless, as they grow from 
childhood to manhood and from social life to 
citizenship. 

The educational value of the humane poster 
contest cannot be overestimated because every 
poster drawn signifies considerable thought on 
the part of the child and at the same time it is the 
most attractive means of telling the story of 
kindness to animals.—Mrs. H. Clay Preston in 
The Churchman. 


In Our Animals, a humane publication of San 
Francisco, W. V. Truit, State Officer, State 
Bureau of Child and Animal Protection, Denver, 
Colorado, writes a very interesting article on the 
subject of the rodeo entitled, ‘‘Commercialized 
Cruelty.” Any one interested in this subject can 
send for the August issue of the magazine to the 
San Francisco 8. P. C. A., 2500-16th St. 
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A LEAGUE DOG 


When those men who are so afraid of dogs 
bring about a law muzzling them, they little 
know what they are doing. Not only are they 
inflicting constant discomfort on the dog (every 
day I can see a setter in sight of my house rub- 
bing his head on the ground, first this side and 
then that, trying to get rid of his muzzle), but 
they may be the means of some one losing his life. 
“Prince, a Collie-St. Bernard” pup, of Reading, 
Mass., could not have rescued Earl Van Horn if 
he had had his muzzle on. When he heard the 
cries of the little boy who had fallen through the 
ice, he must have torn his muzzle off, for it was 
dangling about his neck, and the owner of the 
dog says the muzzle was on when the dog left 
home. Prince rushed into the water, when he 
heard the cries of the little boy, swam to young 
Van Horn, rubbed his nose against the boy’s 
cheek, and, seizing Earl’s coat collar with his 
teeth, swam towards the shore. 

The fact is, that no well-brought-up dog will 
bite any man, woman or child unless there is a 
special reason for it; and if there are such reasons 
the owner of the dog should be on the look-out 
and prevent this catastrophe. I pity dogs that 
have to wear muzzles all the time, for I know 
their lives must be a burden to them. 


I have several times published letters from 
Mrs. Oscar F. Frederick, who lives in Reading, 
Pa. Mrs. Frederick has done and is doing a 
humane work that certainly is notable, and for 
which she deserves much praise. She began 


when a child to study the habits of animals and 
birds, both domestic and wild, and as she grew 
older she began to rescue them, wherever she 
could, from suffering. When she moved later 
in life to California she organized an anti-vivi- 
section society, of which she is a life member. 
She also joined at that time the San Francisco 
S. P. C. A., and entered into the various phases 
of humane work. After that there came to Mrs. 
Frederick a splendid opportunity to go to Chile, 
South America. On her way down to Chile her 
heart was wrung by the awful misery of the hun- 
dreds of cart mules hauling freight between the 
ports of Callao and the city of Lima, Peru. She 
registered a vow that.she would some day see 
that a watering trough was built on that road, 
and this promise was carried out a few years 
later. It was in Chile that she met her future 
husband, and they were wed in Antofagasta, a 
beautiful city of northern Chile. She afterwards 
traveled all over South America, visiting every 
country and stopping in every city and town of 
any importance. This would have been a de- 
lightful trip for Mrs. Frederick had it not been 
marred by the total indifference to the suffering 
of animals which she noticed everywhere. 

After she returned to New York she began to 
try to arouse the interest of humane organiza- 
tions in this country with a view to sending hu- 
mane agents to South America to help start 
societies for the protection of animals, but this 
hope of hers has not yet been realized. Mrs. 
Frederick has become identified with the Hu- 
mane Society of Berks County, Reading, Pa. 
She is an active member of that society, and is 
on the Board of Directors. She is also in close 
touch with Mrs. Hosalie of northern Africa, who 
is doing a wonderful work against many obsta- 
cles. It is a sad thing to contemplate, that con- 
nected with all sorts of foreign mission work 
there should not also be kindness to animals 
inculeated. If people could but know and real- 
ize it, there is nothing in the world that would 
prevent all sorts of crime and suffering as the 
teaching of kindness to every living creature.— 
Ate MS. 

The righteous man regardeth the life of his 
beast. Prov. 12:10, 
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A True Friend 


I have never known a dog to fake 
Affection for a present gain, 

A false display of love to make, 
Some little favour to attain. 

I have never known a Prince or Spot, 

That seemed to be what he was not. 


But I have known a dog to fight, 
With all his strength to shield a friend, 
And whether wrong or whether right, 
To stick with him until the end. 
~ And I have known a dog to lick, 
The hand of him that men would kick. 


Postcard received from Ex-Governor Baxter 

of Maine, who is now in India: 
. “Deu, Inp1A, March, 1926. 

“Dear Mrs. Smith: As of course you know, the 
animals in India receive little attention, espe- 
clally the dogs. It is depressing to see the neglect 
and cruelty, yet I notice S. P. C. A. agents in 
places like Calcutta and Bombay, which means 
that kind-hearted Britishers are doing what they 
can against heavy odds.” 


Steel Trap Is Cruel 


We have met no one who has intimated that 
furs can be taken in a steel jump trap without 
causing pain and suffering. The utilitarian 
shrugs his shoulders and says, ‘‘ Are we going to 
allow a little sentiment to stand in the way of 
reaping a profit of several million dollars?”’ 
The humanitarian is quick to reply “‘produce a 
trap that will kill its victims humanely or raise 
them on fur farms where they may be disposed 
of painlessly.” 

Until now the agitation against the steel trap 
has been but a whisper. By the creation of 
the humane trapping committee, under the 
auspices of the American Humane Association, 
the women of America are becoming educated as 
to the manner of taking the fur which they so 
much admire and enjoy. When it is fairly and 
squarely put up to the women whether or not 
they wish indirectly to be responsible for the 
little creatures of the wild suffering for days or 
weeks in the grip of remorseless steel traps until 


death relieves them, after flesh and blood can 
stand no more, or have received the coup de grace 
of the trapper, there is little doubt about the 
answer. One cannot dodge the issue. It is 
clean-cut. It is not an attack upon the fur 
trade as the national association of the fur indus- 
try would lead the public to believe. It is not 
a drive against the use of furs. It is a movement 
aimed against the use of the non-killing steel 
trap by which most of the furs are taken.— 
National Humane Review. 


BILLY BOUNCER, A HAPPY DOG AT 
OUR DEDHAM BRANCH 


‘“‘Among the noblest in the land, 
Though he may count himself the least, 
That man I honor and revere 
Who without favor, without fear, 
In the great city dares to stand 
The friend of every friendless beast, 
And tames with his unflinching hand 
The brutes that wear our form and face, 
The were-wolves of the human race!” 
—‘‘Tales of a Wayside Inn,” second day, 1872. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 2, 1926. 

Replying to your inquiry about dog 9692, 
which I took December 10, my daughter for 
whom the dog was intended was made more than 
happy by getting the dog, and he has proved to 
be a great family pet. He seems to be perfectly 
contented and at home, and is in fine condition; 
receives the best of care. I wish to say that I 
appreciate your letting us have such a dog as our 
‘“Rex” or known to you as 9692.—B. G: A. 
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STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


The Hermit of Eskdale 


Long ago, in the year 1159, in the reign of 
King Henry II, there was a holy man at Eskdale, 
in Yorkshire, who lived all alone in a cave, and 
spent his days in prayer and in works of charity. 
One beautiful October day, as the hermit (who 
was a monk of Whitby) was praying in his cell, a 
wild boar, hard-pressed by huntsmen, blood- 
stained and panting, came running to him for 
protection, and the good hermit took him in and 
closed the door. Soon the hounds arrived, and 
after them the hunters (who were three great 
lords of that neighborhood), and these were so 
angry with the good man for spoiling their cruel 
sport, that they beat him unmercifully and left 
him for dead. ‘Then, being greatly frightened at 
what they had done, they fled for sanctuary to 
Scarborough, where the Abbot refused to receive 
them because of their unholy deeds. Then the 
hermit, being at the point of death, sent for the 
Abbot and the wicked huntsmen, and when they 
were come to his cell, he told them he was dying 
from their wounds. And the Abbot said: “‘ Yea, 
and they shall surely die also.”’ But the good 
hermit replied: ‘‘ Not so, for I freely forgive them 
if they will be content to do a penance for their 
soul’s health, which I shall lay upon them.”’ 
And he then went on to describe the nature of 
the penance to be performed by the murderers, 
their descendants, and all those who should hold 
their lands after them. 

It was to consist in driving stakes into a cer- 
tain part of the beach, for the protection of the 
land, on every Ascension Day at low tide; and he 
added: ‘‘And ye shall do so at sunrising, and the 
officer of Eskdale shall blow three times on his 
horn and ery: ‘Out on you! Out on you! Out 
on you!’ for this heinous crime’’; and so the 
good hermit died, on December 8, in the year 
1159. And the making of the fence at low tide 
on Ascension Day is continued to the present 
day, and is popularly called the ‘‘making of the 
penny hedge,” and the belief is that, never since 


the time of the hermit has there been a high tide 
at that hour on Ascension Day. 

All the homagers have long ago purchased 
their exemption from the service save one family 
—namely, a family called Herbert. 

Of course, the penny in the present day can- 
not purchase a knife, but the bailiff still attends 
to see the hedge planted, and the horn continues 
to blow, ‘Out on them!”’ 

Sir Walter Scott says in his ‘ Marmion” 
(Canto IT, 13): 


“Then Whitby’s nuns exulting told, 
How to their house three barons bold 
Must menial service do; 
While horns blow out a note of shame 
And monks ery, ‘Fye upon your name 
In wrath, for loss of sylvan game, 
St. Hilda’s priest ye slew. 
This on Ascension Day, each year, 
While labouring on our harbour pier, 
Must Herbert, Bruce, and Percy hear.’”’ 


(P. 49, ““The Brotherhood of Love,’’ collected and 
arranged by Florence H. Suckling.) 


How Little Miss Muffitt Caught a Mouse 
(A True Story) 


“Yes, she’s a charming puss, I know, 
But can she catch a mouse— 
This dainty, pretty parlor cat 
That ornaments your house?” 
“What, our Miss Muffitt catch a mouse! 
We never thought of that; 
No service do we ask of her— 
Our precious little cat! 


‘And then, you know, we set a trap 

For such intruders vile!” _ 

Meantime, close by, Miss Muffitt sat 
A-listening all the while. 

I seemed to see a smile steal o’er 
Her little furry face— 

That they should doubt her prowess stern 
As mouser of the place! 


And yet (the truth it must be told), 
Not once in her three years 

Of happy life had she achieved 
Such honor, it appears, 
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For she had lived a life of ease; 
Soft cushions, milk and cream, 
Kind words of praise had made her life 
One pleasant daily dream. 


Next morning as at breakfast sat 
The household, on the stairs 

That entered from the cellar came 
Strange sounds—all unawares 

Were they as to the cause thereof; 
Then suddenly the door 

Flew open, in Miss Muffitt stalked, 
And in her mouth she bore 


A mousetrap!—yes, most strange it seems, 
But ’tis the truth, I swear— 
Containing a wee mouse, which with 
A proud, triumphant air, 
She laid upon the floor, that she 
Might prove without disclaim 
Her title as a huntress bold, 
Though “parlor cat”’ in name. 
—Louella C, Poole. 


BrRookiine, Mass., March 1, 1926. 

Enclosed please find a short story which I have 
written for the benefit of the Animal Rescue 
League. I am very much interested in animals, 
and try to do my share in being kind to them. 
I had a dog and cat, but they both died, and 
to them I dedicate this story.—(Signed) Peggy 
Cushing. 

The queen of the fairies was in deep thought. 
Everyone who entered the palace was cautioned 
to hold his peace. At length the queen’s brow 
smoothed, and all her maids in waiting held their 
breaths for her answer. 

“T have decided,” she said at last, “to have a 
band of elves to see that all animals are kindly 
treated on the human earth.”’ 

A joyous shout went up when this was told. 
So the queen sent some fairies to gather together 
all the elves who were out of work. When these 
fairies came back, the leader spoke. 

“Your majesty,” she said, “all we could find 
were ten.” 

“That is perfectly all right,” said the queen 
sharply; ‘‘ bring them here.” 

So the ten little workers stood in front of the 
queen, caps in hand. 


“Your majesty,” said the leader in a high, 
shrill little voice, ‘‘we are at your service.” 

After receiving their orders, they all separated, 
going in different directions. We shall follow the 
leader. He went to a very thickly populated 
city. He landed on the roof of an apartment. 
There he found a little gray kitten. He greeted 
it cheerily and sent it, to its pleasure, on an 
errand. This errand was to gather all the cats, 
including the king, on this particular roof. 

In about fifteen minutes a great number of 
cats and kittens were assembled. By this time 
it was growing dusk, but that did not hinder the 
meeting in the least, as all its members could see 
just as well now as in broad daylight. 

The elf and the king sat in front of all the 
assembly. The meeting was begun by each cat 
or kitten rising and telling his or her story to the 
elf. If the story proved that the feline was well 
cared for, he was dismissed to his or her respective 
house. But, on the contrary, if the story proved 
he was ill cared for he was told to keep his seat, 
until at length everyone had told his story. 

The elf then told each feline to turn around , 
three times, uttering three “mews” each time. 
They did this, and found themselves in front of 
the queen of fairies. The cats’ king was there, 
and he did the talking for all. 

“Who sent you here?” asked the queen. 

“The leader of the elves,” answered King Cat. 

So the queen had one of the pages take all of 
the cats to one room, and all the kittens to an- 
other, where they were fed well. She then sent 
them to kind people in the human world, and left 
the old cruel owners to wonder where their pets 
had disappeared to. 

The pleased elf once more descended to the 
same city and called all the dogs together in a 
deserted yard. The same process was repeated 
with them, and all the unfortunate ascended to 
fairyland with the elf. They, too, were fed and 
sent to kind people. 

When the night was spent all the elves as- 
sembled and told of their luck, or bad luck. One 
had found some circus dogs, which he had saved; 
another a stray; and so the stories went. The 
queen was much pleased. And so even now, 
elves come to cities and save dogs and cats. 
But they come in the form of the Animal Rescue 
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League, or boys and girls. Please be one of 
them.—Miss Peggy Cushing, 109 Sewall Ave., 
Brookline, Mass., Aged 13. 


CHELSEA, Mass., March 9, 1926. 

Dear Mrs. Smith: I want to tell you something 
awful that happened last night, about 7 o’clock. 
I went on an errand for my dearest mother, and 
coming back I heard a faint cry of a cat, so I 
stopped and called, “‘ Kitty,” “kitty,” “kitty,” 
and a little gray and white cat came running up 
to me; it looked cold and hungry. I just thought 
to myself, ‘‘I’ll take you home, you poor kitty, 
so home we both went. My mother dear was so 
pleased, and told me I did just right. Mother 
gave it a warm drink of milk and a dish of salmon, 
then I made it a warm bed before going to bed 
myself. I no sooner got in bed than in came 
puss. I didn’t like to disturb my mother, so I 
let her stay with me, and very soon both puss 
and I were ina sound slumber. About 7 o’clock 
this morning I heard afunny noise. I looked for 
puss, and behold! I found her under the covers 
and she had the dearest little baby kitten cud- 
dled up to her. I called mother, and she soon 
had a nice bed ready and a warm drink and food, 
so that puss was soon made very comfortable. 
I went to school, and when I returned for dinner 
puss was the proud mother of six lovely baby 
kittens. I took them down to Mr. Nichols on 
Fourth Street, and my mother sent along food, 
so puss will be all right until she gets to the 
home. Iam happy to know her little baby was 
born in a warm place and the poor little mother 
made comfortable and happy. I only wish all 
mothers were kind to animals like my mother is. 
Please pardon me for taking the liberty of writ- 
ing. I just had to tell you because I know you 
have a great big warm heart like my mother.— 
Kathleen L. Jaynes. 


Lyle Wheeler, a nine-year-old boy of Canton, 
N. Y., should be praised for his thoughtful and 
kind acts toward animals. Mrs. Maude Rulison 
of the same city, and one of our much-interested 
members, tells us the following incidents whereby 
this same boy shows his love for animals: 

One hot day in summer, Lyle saw a poor old 


horse being driven along with a heavy blanket 
thrown over him. The absurdity of seeing a 
blanket on a horse on such a day caused Lyle to 
step up and interview the driver. The horse 
belonged to a bootlegger, and it was discovered 
that the blanket covered a very ugly and, without 
doubt, a very painful sore. This matter was 
given further attention and the horse finally re- 
lieved from its suffering. 

Another time Lyle found a pigeon caught in a 
steel trap. He released the pigeon, bound its 
leg, and looked after it a while, then finally gave 
it its freedom. At different times he has come to 
Mrs. Rulison telling her of other steel traps that 
have been set, thus saving many animals from 
such a cruel fate. 

We are indeed very grateful to Lyle for his 
efforts in trying to lessen the suffering of the 
lower animals. 


Roxsury, Mass., March 4, 1926. 

I like the idea of the Animal Rescue League, 
and I am doing my best to help the poor animals. 
I found a dog and brought it home. I still have 
him, and I am still trying my best to help you to 
help the dumb animals. I pick up hurt birds, 
cats, and other animals, and bring them next 
door. Iam only a boy of 11 years, but pity the 
dumb animals.—John S. Steenbruggen. 


Roxsury, Mass., Feb. 3, 1926. 

Replying to your card of inquiry about my 
dog, I am very much pleased with him. I 
wouldn’t part with him for any amount. He is 
a wonderful companion for me and has turned 
out to be a very intelligent dog. He runs away 
on me sometimes and stays away for a day or 
two, otherwise he is all right.—G. F. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 5, 1926. 

Answering you inquiry about dog 9898 we are 
glad to tell you he is happy and contented. He is 
very intelligent; has been very easy to train and 
with time being given to him could be taught 
most anything. He is affectionate and the 
children love him; he romps with them all the 
time when they are out of school. They wouldn’t 
want to part with him.—WM. #. L. 
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Children at the Public Meeting of the Animal Rescue League, who received medals and books for special deeds of kindness during 1925 


WEST SOMERVILLE, Mass., January 22, 1926. 

My dear Mrs. Smith: I wish to apologize for 
not sending in the particulars regarding some 
boys who rescued a kitten from a tree. As I re- 
call the incident, it occurred sometime during 
the month of May, 1925. 

For three nights I heard the crying of a kitten, 
as I turned the corner of my street, returning 
home from school. On the fourth night I was 
determined to find out from where the cry came; 
so I listened, and found that it came from the 
tree close to the corner. Then I saw something 
move in the tree’s topmost branches. Observ- 
ing closely I found it to be a little kitten, that 
could not get down. The kitten looked half 
starved, cold, and frightened. Somehow, I said 
to myself, that kitten must be rescued. The 
next day I came home early from school, and 
gathered a group of boys about me. I asked 
them if they would help rescue a kitten. Three 
boys volunteered. Then the group of us, after 
equipping ourselves with a ladder, food, a heavy 
bag, and a sheet, went up to the scene of action. 

The first boy, Joe, climbed the ladder, placed 


up against the tree, with the bag. Then the 
work began. He climbed, up, up, up, while 
everyone below held their breath in fear. (Note: 
I must say here that a crowd had gathered.) 
Finally he reached the last foothold possible, and 
the kitten was about six feet above; this did not 
discourage him. Up he went, until he reached 
the kitten. Then he opened the bag, grabbed 
the kitten and placed him within it. Down he 
came, slowly, until he reached the first foothold. 
Just then out jumped the frightened kitten onto 
a branch and climbed to its extreme end. Joe 
was tired by now, so I called him down. My 
brother Howard then went up with the pan of 
hamburg steak. With the food he coaxed the 
kitten to come to him. The kitten came quickly 
at sight of it, and ate greedily. After about fif- 
teen minutes I called him down. Unfolding the 
sheet I asked some of the girls, who were near, to 
help hold it under the tree. Then the third boy, 
Anthony, climbed the tree up to the kitten. He 
clasped the kitten and dropped it down into the 
sheet. When the kitten dropped into the sheet, 
he was so frightened he made one leap out of it 
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and disappeared around the corner. Following 
him we found that a man who had watched the 
procedure had him and wished to keep him. 
The addresses and names in full of the boys 
are: Joseph Sena, 9 Elmwood Terrace, Howard 
English, 34 Elmwood Street, Anthony Cartone, 
31 Elmwood Street, all of West Somerville, Mass. 


Roy, N7 Hy January 31, 1926. 

Last year, in the early summer, a strange gray 
and white cat took up her abode in our back 
yard, living in the summerhouse most of the 
time. Thinking she must be a stray cat, I began 
to feed her and made her a bed, but she seemed 
so friendly and made herself so much at home I 
decided she must belong to somebody, so I tried 
to find her a home. I found that she belonged 
to a lady living some distance up the street, who 
owns several cats. She is very fond of Mollie, 
who is seven years old and had never been away 
from home before. She was determined on a 
change of residence this time, and came back 
here just as often as we carried her home. It 
was finally necessary to keep her shut up for a 
while. But when she had a kitten she was per- 
fectly contented at home. I expected she would 
come back with the kitten, but she didn’t. How- 
ever when the kitten was weaned in the fall, 
back she came. 

She and my cat ‘‘Jeremiah”’ are great friends, 
and stay for hours together on the back steps 
enjoying the fresh air and each other’s company. 
Sometimes she would go home herself, and some- 
times she would be so insistent on staying that I 
would have to carry her home, although she 
knows the way perfectly well, either down the 
state road or “across lots.”’ Finally I hit upon 
the plan of carrying a lunch whenever I took her 
home and feeding her at home, and her mistress 
also began feeding her every time she came in 
after being outdoors awhile. This works nicely, 
and since the cold weather has come she stays at 
home very contentedly. Whenever I go up she 
runs to meet me and expects a lunch! Mollie 
is seven years old, and all her teeth are gone, but 
_ she is fat and in good condition. One day she 
sat on our front steps when her mistress went by 
to the store. When she came back.up the street 
Mollie saw her coming, gave a little “meow,” 


ran down the front walk to meet her, and went 
home with her! . 

It seems to me that this cat has some sort of 
“thinking machine,” and can recognize people 
and remember places.—M. T. S. 


February 138, 1926. 

I wrote this letter to illustrate and prove the 
fact that cats are very intelligent and can feel 
and remember. I know every word of it is true. 
I did not mean to give the impression that Mollie 
is unhappy at home, for her mistress is very fond 
of her and very good to her. She did not have 
any reason for changing homes,—unless it was 
because she fell in love with Jeremiah. Ridicu- 
lous as it may seem, if she stays at home too long 
he will go up to her house looking for her, and 
they seem very friendly (without any reference 
to the courting season). I was up there the 
other day, and Mollie recognized me, and jumped 
up in my lap and tried to show me plainly that 
she knew me.—M. T.S. 


SOMERVILLE, Mass., Feb. 3, 1926. 

I am glad to report that the kitten which I 
took from your society October 24, 1925 is well 
and contented. He feels it necessary to occupy 
the best chair in the house which we are foolish 
enough to allow him to do. Two weeks ago he 
absented himself from the house for a period of 
three days. His loss was advertised in the 
Somerville Journal and the night the advertise- 
ment appeared he returned home himself, thus 
showing signs of intelligence. His name is 
Tommy Tucker because he sings so loud for his 
supper.—L. hk. W. 


Hyannis, Mass., Feb. 1, 1926. 

Replying to your inquiry about dog 8292 will 
say he certainly is contented. He is a regular 
pet, and enters into the play with the boys in 
full force. Of course we had hoped he might in 
a small way prove to be a watch dog but in that 
respect he is not there at all. However, the 
boys love him dearly and he has a happy home.— 
Fe bis. 


If you go away this summer be sure that your 
dog or your cat are well taken care of, 
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To Wagégles, My Faithful St. Bernard 


Dear pal, the birds are singing in the trees above 
your grave, 
The flowers, in gorgeous colors, bloom as in 
the days gone by, 
But my heart is sad and lonely, and my eyes are 
full of tears, 
As I gaze with grief and longing at the garden 
where you lie. 


I am seeing, ever seeing, your gentle gold-brown 
eyes, 
With their love and adoration looking, stead- 
fast, In my own; 
I am feeling, ever feeling, the satin of your coat; 
Then suddenly I waken, and find I’m all 
alone. 


Oh, I’m hoping that we’ll meet again when Death 
has called me on, 
And I’m hoping Heaven has a place for 
faithful dogs and true, | 
For they are all but human, and somehow I’m 
almost sure 
That on that shining river-bank, dear pal, 
you'll greet me, too. 
—EKEthel Runyon Knott. 


Keene, N. H., March 10, 1926. 

A dear little boy, whose mother has to support 
the family, was given his choice of three maga- 
zines which come to me. He chose Our Four- 
FOOTED FRIENDS, so I am giving him a year’s 
subscription. Would like to begin with January, 
but want him to have the February number 
sure.—Mrs. Jennie Powers. 


QUESTION BOX 


DR. WESLEY A. YOUNG 


During the month of February we treated 542 
cases In our clinic, advised 414 persons by tele- 
phone, and received $212.90 in donations. 


Interesting, Cases 


1. One of our agents brought in a cat that had 
its hind feet frozen in some ice. ‘The poor crea- 
ture was in such a weakened condition that, after 
being examined, it was put mercifully to death. 

2. We have had several female cats brought 


in, by the owners, that had been in labor for days. 


The kittens were dead, and the mother nearly 
dead, from septic infection. This is an unex- 
cusable form of cruelty to animals, the respon- 
sibility being with the owner. Either do not 
keep females, or care for them properly. 

3. A man brought in a sick dog, stating that 
the dog had been sick for two or three days. 
His wife was ill in bed. When he arrived home 


the evening before from work, his first question , 


was, ‘“‘How’s the dog?’ His wife replied, 
“Pretty sick, and so am I, but you better take 
the dog to a doctor.” 

How is that for love of animals? 


@. What is the cause of mange? 

A. This is a very common question, and best 
answered by stating that we have a ‘“‘family”’ of 
mange mites (little lice) that will either live on 
the scales on the skin or burrow into the skin, 
causing severe irritation and intense itching. 
These mites are too small to see with the naked 
eye. Mange is contagious to cats and dogs, and 
at least one form is considered contagious to 
humans. 

Mange is separate and distinct from eczemas 
and ringworm. ‘There are a great many mange 
remedies to be had, but the one thing to keep in 
mind is perseverance. You must have patience, 
and continue the treatment long enough and 
often enough to destroy all the little mites on or 
in the skin. 

Mange is very common among dogs and cats, 
especially the strays. Do not let your cat or dog 
keep company with another that has any form 


ee 
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of skin affection, as it may be mange. Ring- 
worm is also contagious to animals and man. 
Eezemas are not as a rule. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennett Street.. 164 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
ReemTIdeG. 5... s,s. Seg a, oot 110 
Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue... 136 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 North- 
SE ULCOUL 28 es eee os 171 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street....... 133 


Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of March the League re- 
ceived 5,053 cats, 1,109 dogs, 67 horses, and 4 
smaller animals. We placed 116 dogs and 102 
cats in good homes. 

An aged woman in Cambridge, ill with the 
grippe, refused to go to the hospital and leave 
her family of 13 cats, mostly strays. A neigh- 
bor, not seeing her about for several days, called 
the police, who broke open the door and found 
the woman dead and the cats starving and fright- 
ened. They notified the League, and we rescued 
some of the cats and are sending over every day 
in an effort to get the rest. 


A woman arriving at the South Station from 
New York turned her collie dog and her baggage 
over to a porter. The dog broke loose and ran 


away. The owner walked the streets nearly the 
whole night, but could not find him. The next 
morning someone told her of the League, and 
she found him here. The woman cried, and the 
young woman at our desk says she thinks the 
dog cried too, they were so overjoyed to be to- 
gether again. 


SEAT 
In Memoriam 


When our paper went to press in February, we 
had to record the death of one of our beloved life 
members, Miss Helen Willard. This month we 
have another dear friend, Mrs. Roland C. Lin- 
coln (Alice N.), that has passed on to the better 
land. She had been for a long time an invalid, 
but has at last entered into her rest. Mrs. 
Lincoln became a member of the League in 1901, 
and soon afterwards proposed that she would 
give silver medals to children who did some nota- 
ble act of kindness through the year to animals. 
She gave us a sum of money, the interest of 
which was to be used to pay for two medals every 
year, and this has been done ever since. It is an 
interesting fact (that I am glad to say Mrs. 
Lincoln realized before she passed on) that the 
interest in this offer to children has increased, 
and it has done much to educate young people 
in kindness towards the animals. Although at 


first we had difficulty in getting two children 


that we thought worthy of the medals, at our 
last public meeting we had twenty-two boys and 
girls all of whom had done notable acts in rescu- 
ing suffering dogs and cats. The League added 
another medal to the two usually planned for, 
and we gave interesting books on animals for 
the rest of the prizes, so the seed that dear Mrs. 
Lincoln sowed in 1903 has grown up and borne 
fruit, and every year seems to be enlarging in its 
scope. We pay this tribute to her memory with 
love and sorrow. We shall miss her, but we are 
glad for her sake that the years of pain and suf- 
fering have ended. I am sure that everybody 
also wishes to extend the deepest sympathy to 
her husband, who was with her, heart and soul, 
in all of her good works.—A. H.S. 
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Newton, Mass., Feb., 1926. 


Dog 10154 is most satisfactory. We have 
named him Dandy; he is neat, obedient and very 
affectionate. He is an ideal companion for my 
little girl and is helping to keep the house looking 
neat for he chews up all shoes and slippers that 
my son and daughter forget to put away thereby 
helping me to train my family.—C. N. EL. 


The American Humane Association of Albany, 
N. Y., has got up a leaflet entitled, “‘Steel Traps 
Maim Dogs,’’ with a sub-title, ‘“Game Warden 
Finds Eight Dogs Trapped in a Few Weeks.” 

It seems to me that the steel trap is one of the 
most fiendish contraptions I have ever heard of. 
I have not worn furs for years on account of the 
cruelty the animals suffer when they are caught. 
I wish that every one would refuse to buy fur 
trimmings, or a fur coat, until there can be a law 
passed prohibiting the use of the steel trap. 
I am certain there could be some trap invented, 
if traps there must be, which would cause less 
horrible suffering than the steel trap. 

A story connected with the steel trap, by 
L. F. Gingery, which is published in the leaflet 
I have spoken of, is this: 

‘Three miles to the south of my place a friend 
lies, seriously ill, in bed. A few months ago he 
found one of his dogs in a double spring trap. 
The dog had been held in that vise thirty-six 
hours. Think of it—thirty-six hours! My 
friend, with much exertion, released the dog, 
lifted him on the back of his horse, held the dog 
with one hand and guided the horse with the 
other. The two miles’ slow tramp to his home 
seemed like twenty, and when he arrived there 
the man was exhausted. He had to take to his 
bed and is still there, a sufferer from the over- 
exertion of that night. Do you wonder there 
is another who says, ‘The steel trap must go!’ ”’ 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 1, 1926. 


In answer to your card am glad to tell you that 
the kitten is a darling and is as contented as 
though we had had him when he was first born. 
We dearly love him and his name is Sugar. He 
surely knows it. Thanking you for your kind- 
ness.—P. N. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 2, 1926. 

In answer to your card concerning cat that we 
got from you, he is still with us and such a pet 
that we could never do without him. We have 
had cats all our lives and have brought them up 
from little kittens until they were pretty old, and 
my mother says she never saw such a well be- 
haved cat in all her life as this one. Although we 
have no children about the house I guess the cat 
was brought up that way as he doesn’t seem 
lonesome for children like a cat that has been 
used to them. He gets treated just like a baby 
and seems to be as contented in his new home as 
he must have been in his old one. We paid a 
dollar for him but we wouldn’t sell him for a 
thousand dollars now for he is such a pet and so 
knowing. He shows he is used to having the 
best of everything and we keep the good work up. 
He is more than appreciated by us. I want you 
to know we are very well pleased with him. We 
love animals and had we the room I would love 
to have a dog.—E. M. Y. 


H. H. DELANO, JR., V. M. D. 


C. W. DELANO, M. D. V. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


Veterinarians 
HORSES, DOGS AND CATS TREATED AND BOARDED 
FEMALE CATS DOMESTICATED 
Horse and Dog Clipping 


50 VILLAGE STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Beach 6202 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS 
M. P. WHITE, 179 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


: FINE CUTLERY 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at 


THE BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME 
FOR ANIMALS 


Branch of Animal Rescue League Kennels with Runs 
Dr. W. M. Eames, Supt., Medfield, Mass., Tel. Medfield, 77-2 
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They sit up and take notice when fed on 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Condition always good when 
fed on this bread. 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $15 up, according to location. 
CREMATION 

The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 9250. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (Formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 


Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


W. A. YOUNG, D.V. M. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER’ Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Beach 9250 9:30a. m. to 5:30p. m., daily 
3 p. m. to 5 p. m., Sundays and holidays. 


provide all the essential 
bone- and body-build- 


ing elements which 

dogs need to keep them 

in perfect health. No 

supplementary food is 

necessary when 

SPRATT?’S is fed regu- 

arly. Your Grocer, 

Seedsman, Pet-shop or Sporting Goods 
Dealer can supply — and your veteri- 
narian will recommend SPRATT’S. 


Write for this Free Book 


It contains many valuable 
hints on the care and feed- 
ing of all sizes and breeds of 
dogs, also a special section 
on the diseases of the dog 
which is invaluable to every 
dog-owner. Sent free on 
request. SPRATT’S PAT- 
ENT LtTp., Newark, N. J. 
San Francisco . St. Louis 


"SPRATT'S 


Hines an the 


CBRE nd FEEDING 
L. DOGS 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets at BA ye 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or & 
Horse will be mailed_you free if you 
mention this book. These books give ee 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 
you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 
thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 
Organized February 9, 1899 


P ° Ps - Incorporated March 13, 1899 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts | 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1925 
We received and eared for: 


Cate cc cere Seay” a ee 
Dogs. : ay igen ke 3 
Horses). viene cay eg ee ee 835 
Birds. 3 SiS 6. seen ee 304 
Miscellaneous small animals . . . . 15 
72,540 

Number of horses given vacations . . . 14 
Copies of humane literature distributed . . 84,070 


A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 27 years 
DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGEN'TS 


are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY 032 EE) ie SO Ee ye ety Lek eee ere 
Nort Enp, [NDUstriaL ScHooL .'.. . . «~~. ~~. ~39 NortH BENNET STREET 
SOUTHTICND Sitch te? oe eee ge ee er) ped ODE NORTHAM Oren ae 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD House . . . . . . . «~~. ~~. 79 Moore STREET 
DSDHAM:- 5 pate St ui . . .  . PINE RIDGE HOME oF REsT FOR HORSES 
MEDFIELD oT ete) ah oe ote Se SO eB ARTLETT-ANGELL(LLOME POR orate 
EAstr Boston eecibe yy bar) Siete p be} tol dateys bs ieee Doms ci auaeete eceek Co ee 
West Lynn (5) 0 2 Se YS ae ee TNE eee 
GHELSEA ula. nue Gatlin, i cist, days Uke 2S eee eae a ee ee 36 FOURTH STREET 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


